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leads from the reliefs of the Ara Pacis through all the changes
of styles up to the Arch of Septimius Severus. Did the pro-
duction of historical reliefs really cease for a whole century, or
are we merely misled by the lack of surviving monuments ? It is>
indeed, hard to believe that this proud tradition of official art
should have been quite extinguished. On the other hand, it
would certainly appear that third-century sarcophagi, by contrast
with those of the second century, acquired a heightened importance
as works of art, and that they to a certain extent took the place of
historical reliefs. Once the evolution of the sarcophagus has been
adequately studied, it may be that this form of art, together with
portraiture, will provide the guiding clue for the history of art
in the third century,
On the sarcophagi it is possible not only to observe the gradual
change of style, but also the vanishing of older themes and the
appearance of fresh ones. A good example of a traditional type
reshaped to the sentiment of a new taste is supplied by the Taverna
bridal-sarcophagus1, the scenes on which are full of heightened
intensity of feeling and of a lively restlessness permeating every
detail. The figures are close-pressed, the gestures are more emo-
tional. In shape the sarcophagus has grown in height.
A predominant subject on sarcophagi of the time of Septimius
Severus is the battle-picture. An earlier generation had employed
the Hellenistic motives of the fights between Greeks and Gauls;
but now, under the influence of the reliefs that commemorated the
victorious campaigns of Marcus Aurelius, a very different type
of presentation depicting a contemporary battle appears, and it
borrows no more than a few of the older motives. The earliest and
most remarkable of these works is in the Terme Museum, a
sarcophagus from the Via Appia probably made in the last years
of Commodus or the first of Septimius Severus. Framed between
groups of captives and underneath the trophy there is set a
crowded, pictorial and stirring battle-scene, in which the bar-
barians collapse under the victorious onset of the Romans* Even
though isolated fugitives or foes trying to ward off attack appear
in the upper rows, yet the composition as a whole is partitioned
into an upper world of the victors and a lower world of the
vanquished.
A series of sarcophagi similar to this were made in the
following decades. At the end of the period under discussion a
new theme appeared which was destined to be more or less the
predominant subject in the next period, the lion-hunt. Up to this
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